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that in the opinion of Syrian peasants at the present day
women may, without intercourse with a living man, bear
children to a dead husband, a dead saint, or a jinnee.1 In
the East Indies also it is still commonly believed that spirits
can consort with women and beget children on them. The
Olo Ngadjoe of Borneo imagine that albinoes are the off-
spring of the spirit of the moon by mortal women, the pallid
hue of the human children naturally reflecting the pallor of
their heavenly father.2
Such beliefs are closely akin to the idea, entertained by Reincar-
many peoples, that the souls of the dead may pass directly into J^dead'in
the wombs of women and be born again as infants.    Thus America
the Hurons used to bury little children beside the paths in and Afric*
the hope that their souls might enter the passing squaws
and be born again;3 and similarly some negroes of West
Africa throw the bodies of infants into the bush in order
that their souls may choose a new mother from the women
who pass by.4    Among the tribes of the Lower Congo " a
baby is always buried near the house of its mother, never
in the bush.    They think that, if the child is not buried
near its mother's house, she will be unlucky and never have
any more children."    The notion probably is that the dead
child, buried  near  its  mother's  house, will  enter into her
womb and be born again, for these people believe in the
reincarnation of the dead.    They think that "the only new
thing about  a child is its body.     The  spirit is  old and
formerly belonged to some deceased person, or it may have
the spirit of some living person."    For example, if a child
is like its mother, father, or uncle, they imagine that it must
1  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive Semitic     Mr. J. E.   King, who suggests, with
Religion To-day, pp. 115 sgq.                   much   probability,    that   the   special
2  A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den     modes of burial adopted for infants in
Indiscken Archipel (The Hague, 1906),      various parts of the world may often
P- 398.                                                     have been intended to ensure their re-
3  Relations des Jlsuites,   1636,  p.      birth.      See   J.   E.   King,    " Infant
130 (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858).      Burial," Classical Review, xvii. (1903)
A similar custom was practised for a     pp. 83 sq.    For a large collection of
similar   reason    by   the    Musquakie     evidence  as to the belief in the re-
Indians.   See Miss Mary Alicia Owen,     incarnation of the dead, see E. S. Hart-
Folk-kre of the Musquakie Indians of     land.   Primitive   Paternity   (London,
North America (London,   1904), pp.      1909-1910), i. 156.^.
22 sq.9 86. Some of the instances * Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in
here given have been already cited by West Africa (London, 1897), p. 478.